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IDEALS AND INSTITUTIONS— NEW TESTAMENT 

AND OLD. 

J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 

THE meaning of religion among both the Hebrews and 
the Greeks began to undergo a distinct change with 
the downfall of the state. Among the Hebrews the op- 
pression by great world powers brought about the develop- 
ment of what is known as Apocalypticism, the view that 
the old prophetic kingdom of righteousness would be in- 
troduced by immediate divine interposition. This view 
is set forth in the book of Daniel which belongs to the second 
century B.C. In the next century thorough-going doubt 
arose as to the possibility of the old prophetic ideal of a 
righteous society to be set up on the earth. The Gospels 
reveal a state of tremendous tension in the minds of Jesus' 
contemporaries regarding the meaning of the kingdom of 
God, not only regarding its nature but also whether it is 
to be a heavenly or an earthly kingdom. And this Hebrew 
development is precisely parallel to the development of 
the Greek religion. In Plato's Phsedo we have a clear 
statement of the Orphic movement of thought which began 
about the sixth century in Greece and which concerned itself 
less and less with the old city-state. The death of Soc- 
rates was to the Greek what the Exile was to the Hebrew; 
it turned the mind in on itself; it weakened men's loyalty 
to the old local, ethnic state. 

In the teaching of Jesus the old prophetic hope of a 
righteous society to be set up on earth still exists. But the 
same historical tendencies which transformed the Greek 
ideal of the city-state into an "inner" spiritual ideal are to 
be observed in the New Testament. The crucifixion of 
Jesus must have tended powerfully toward such a trans- 
formation. After the crucifixion the spiritual or non- 
political view of the kingdom became universal. It is 
practically the New Testament view if we exclude the 
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synoptic Gospels. It is clearly stated in Hebrews that 
since men have no abiding city on earth they seek a heav- 
enly city. Owing to the overwhelming influence of the 
Pauline theology this view has been almost universally 
regarded as the New Testament view of life. The king- 
dom on earth which still survived in the teaching of Jesus 
faded out of men's minds in the light of the awful fact of 
the crucifixion. The predominance of the Pauline view 
practically eliminated the institutional and political ideal 
which came down from the old Hebrew prophets. The 
Christian ideal became identified with a purely "inner," 
spiritual, non-worldly, heavenly view of reality. Christi- 
anity no longer concerned itself with nations, with races, 
with the old institutions of the family, the state, industry 
and education. It concerned itself with the inner life, 
with faith, with attitudes of mind, with a mystical, non- 
worldly conception of life. 

This type of Christianity was the logical product of the 
Hellenistic period. The universal sway of Rome had de- 
stroyed the old intense ethnic loyalties. One's own in- 
dividual faith was regarded as a greater thing than kin- 
ship with Abraham. Religion now concerned itself with 
souls, not with ethnic groups. It was this view which 
produced such warfare between Christianity and Judaism; 
But it was the same war which existed between Dionysus 
and Apollo, between the religion of Epictetus and of the 
Emperor Julian and that of Homer. 

The old world, however, centered in the state, the family 
and industry. It was stubbornly real; its objectivity and 
permanence remained in stark opposition to the newer 
ideal of the inner life. Neither kingdom could annihilate 
the other. And the Middle Ages is the dual system which 
resulted from the truce between these two ideals — the one 
incarnated in the Empire and the other in the Church. 
The Platonic, the Hellenistic and the primitive Christian 
conscience became the conscience of the mediaeval Church; 
the old ethnic social institutions of paganism furnished the 
groundwork of the mediaeval State. 
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In the Reformation we see the religious phase of the 
modern struggle for freedom. And it was but natural that 
the reformers should seize upon the individualistic elements 
of the New Testament in their attack upon the authority of 
the Catholic Church. For Luther the Gospel was prac- 
tically synonymous with Paul's doctrine of justification by 
faith; the Law in the mind of Luther stood for a sacramental, 
priestly system of salvation. The individual had little 
or no part in such an ecclesiastical regime. Instead of 
this institutional, sacramental method of salvation, Luther 
insisted on faith, on volition, on the response and activity 
of the individual in the scheme of salvation. Protestant- 
ism stood for individualism, just as Catholicism had stood 
for solidarity. The protestant emphasis on conversion, 
change of heart, belief, personal experience, is an individ- 
ualistic emphasis. The religious experience of Europe and 
America is the psychological result of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, modern experimental science, Romanticism 
and individualism. And in this entire modern struggle 
for liberty and freedom, the New Testament, especially 
the Epistles of Paul, has been one of the most powerful 
weapons. 

Individualism, however, as a philosophy of freedom 
directed against a system of institutions founded on au- 
thority, on tradition and privilege, is one sort of individual- 
ism, and individualism as an end in itself, prolonged after the 
battle of freedom has been won, is another sort of individ- 
ualism. Individualism of the former type represents a 
necessary stage in the evolution of a free society. It is a 
necessary preliminary stage if the institutions of society are 
to be put on a basis of freedom. Individualism of the latter 
type treats each individual as a separate end in himself and 
tends necessarily toward social disorganization. Individ- 
ualism down to the middle of the nineteenth century was the 
philosophy of progress. So long as the institutions of 
society, the state, the church, the family, industrial organi- 
lation, education, are not the natural expression of the in- 
dividuals who make up society; so long as institutions are 
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imposed on individuals without their own consent, individ- 
ualism means progress. But when freedom of contract has 
taken the place of authority; when force has given place to 
will ; when external constraint has been followed by internal 
motive and rational choice, — the movement of individual- 
ism has accomplished its purpose. From this point on, 
individualism means conservatism; it makes for disorgan- 
ization ; it represents the backward and not the forward look. 

Luther's statement that living as we now do in the body, 
we are not "thoroughly and completely inner and spiritual 
persons" shows that he regarded personality as consisting 
essentially of a purely interior life which must necessarily 
make impossible any organic view of the relation of the 
individual to the world of social institutions. The criti- 
cism which Catholics make of Protestantism is that it is 
rationalistic and individualistic, that it regards the in- 
dividual as an independent reasoning and willing agent. 
And Luther's attitude toward ritual and ceremony jus- 
tifies this criticism. Works, ritual, ceremonial, habit, tra- 
dition, Luther regarded as but external scaffolding to be 
torn down as soon as the edifice of life could be grounded 
in faith! We now know that such psychology is untrue to 
life. Faith, will, and reason are elements of experience, 
which presuppose a "foundation of routine," a substructure 
of instinct and habit, of ritual and tradition. 

This is the basis of Nietzsche's criticism of the New Tes- 
tament. It is interested, he says, in individual souls, 
not in peoples and nations. The soul has sloughed off its 
racial qualities; it no longer recognizes a history. It 
repudiates its relationship with Abraham; it puts itself 
forth as the absolute in-itself-ness of ultimate reality. It 
speaks a language of "ipsissimosity." This is why Nietz- 
sche prefers Moses and Homer to Paul and Socrates. The 
race, he thinks, is a greater thing than the "soul" of a Paul 
or an Augustine. His condemnation of Socrates and Plato, 
of Paul, Augustine, and Dante, is based on his view that 
the race is greater than the individual; that nationality is 
a greater thing than individuality. 
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This emphasis of Nietzsche on the race is in line with the 
most creative thought since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Modern biology has given us a very different 
sort of psychology from that which is found in the pages of 
Locke and Hume, of the Mills and of Bentham. These men 
were trying to free the mind from the shackles of authority; 
they were apostles of freedom; they were therefore indi- 
vidualists. Our problem to-day is very different. With 
a thoroughly-established democratic tradition, with a 
wholly individualistic theory of social institutions, our 
greatest problem is to give a new and larger definition of the 
individual. The great individualistic philosophers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by defining the in- 
dividual in terms of reason and freedom undermined all 
social institutions incompatible with individual freedom. 
The problem of the present is to add to our definition of the 
individual in terms of reason and will and freedom an 
interpretation of the individual in terms of racial instincts 
and emotions, of group sentiments and traditions. Our 
problem is to define the individual in terms of institutions 
as well as in terms of individual reason and freedom. De- 
fining the individual in terms of reason and will and freedom 
made impossible institutions that are incompatible with 
the liberty of the modern democratic conscience. But this 
gave only a negative, formal, abstract freedom. The prob- 
lem of to-day is to define the individual in terms of freedom 
and of institutions at the same time. The nationalism and 
individualism of the eighteenth century set the mind free 
from institutions which were incompatible with freedom of 
thought and action. When, however, this revolutionary 
process is completed, the perpetuation of the old negative 
individualistic philosophy is conducive to social disorgani- 
zation. Individualism as a permanent philosophy of life 
means endless confusion. Only as the individual seeks his 
own good along the lines of conduct of most value to insti- 
tutions and to society and to the race can he find a life of 
greatest worth. We are beginning to see, as the Hegelians 
have pointed out, that the family, the community, the 
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school, the state, and industrial organization, in short, that 
institutions, are not "external" means which the individual 
may or may not use but that they are absolutely essential 
to personality itself. 

Now the New Testament is more concerned with moral 
purity than with the institution of the family. It is more 
interested in a certain moral ideal than with any body of 
knowledge with which the schools are concerned. With 
regard to the state it is studiously noncommittal. The 
only vocation considered is the propagation of the new king- 
dom. The New Testament is the product of the Hellen- 
istic age. It is not concerned with the traditional insti- 
tutions of society. It is concerned with the inner life ; its 
virtues are faith, hope and love. On the other hand, if we 
turn to the Old Testament we find the family and the state 
cherished and defended. Family solidarity, tribal loyalty, 
a community consciousness, a civic conscience, are the 
foundation stones of the Old Testament moral and re- 
ligious consciousness. Moses and Elijah, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah are what they are because of their relation to the 
problems of Israel's national life. It is not the attitude of 
soul; it is the objective institutions of society with which 
the Old Testament is fundamentally concerned. 

Our own ethical thought has been turning a new corner 
since about 1850. Down to about this date the English- 
speaking world was freeing itself from authoritative insti- 
tutions. The central aim in religion and morals and pol- 
itics was the attainment of individual freedom. The creed 
of individualism was the badge of progress and reform. 
And during this stage of our moral and social development 
the religious conscience conceived of the New Testament as 
superseding the Old Testament. We saw the Old and New 
Testaments from the Pauline point of view. The Old Tes- 
tament represented the law; it stood for authoritative 
institutions. The New Testament embodied the spirit 
of freedom, of faith, of love; it put the inner life of the 
individual above the authority of tradition and of the law. 
But since about 1850, having won our battle for freedom 
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and individuality; having gained control over the machin- 
ery of the state; having secured liberty of conscience in 
the field of religion, a wholly new problem of ethics and 
religion and government has begun to confront us. The 
new problem is: How can we use our newly-acquired in- 
dividual liberty in such a way as not to endanger the foun- 
dations of social institutions? And if the English, under 
the leadership of such men as Milton, Bentham, James 
Mill, Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer, led the way toward 
individual freedom, German thought, as interpreted by 
Hegelianism, has led the way toward a synthesis of 
individual freedom and social institutions. Under the 
leadership of such men as the Cairds and Mr. Bradley, — 
and in America there stands out the name of Professor 
Royce, — the English-speaking world has been taught to 
think of the individual as realizing himself, and indeed as 
existing, only in and through that very world of institu- 
tions which to the mind of the eighteenth century seemed 
to negate the liberty and life of the individual. Of course 
these institutions are to be the objective embodiment of 
free individuals; nevertheless these free personalities no 
longer think of themselves as opposed in their nature to 
organized institutional life. Individuality is now seen to 
be real only in and through institutions. From this point 
of view the New Testament takes on an altogether new 
meaning. It is no longer an end-in-itself. It does not 
negate the Old Testament. The faith and love, the lib- 
erty and freedom, of the New Testament do not make un- 
real the social institutions of the Old Testament. As we 
have learned in our own experience that individual liberty 
can be vital and real only in and through organized insti- 
tutions, so we are prepared to see that the ideal of freedom 
and liberty depicted in the New Testament can be brought 
into existence only as this new ideal can be used to trans- 
form those very institutions with which the Old Testament 
is so fundamentally concerned. The New Testament ideal 
of a kingdom of righteousness can be made real only in so 
far as the New Testament ideal founded on love and free- 
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dom can be incarnated in the permanent social institutions 
of the race — the family, the school, the professions, the 
world of industry, the state, and the church as the organ- 
ized machinery of the religious life. And just as we find 
in the New Testament the spirit of love and liberty, so in 
the Old Testament we find the best classical expression in 
literature of those moral ideals which underlie the funda- 
mental social institutions of the race. 

But, some one will say, are we to be expected to go back 
to the tribal consciousness of a Samson? Are we to rein- 
state the patriarchal family life of ancient Israel? Is each 
nation once again to regard its capital city as the dwelling 
place of its God? Of course not. But is this any more 
impossible than to expect men who have our modern po- 
litical, social and industrial consciousness, our biological 
conception of the family, to be vitally devoted to the Hel- 
lenistic ideal of an "inner" life which is absolute and self- 
contained and which regards itself as independent of the 
physical and political world? Each of these ethical ideals, 
— the institutional consciousness of a David and the Hel- 
lenistic, mystical consciousness of a Paul, — represented 
the highest advance of the moral consciousness of their 
respective epochs. But neither apart from the other can 
ever again be the ethical ideal of the world. The old 
local blood loyalties of the Old Testament must be uni- 
versalized through the spirit of the New Testament. But 
it is equally true that the ideal of the "inner" life which the 
New Testament (excluding possibly the Synoptic Gospels) 
shares with the Hellenistic age can be made real for us of 
to-day only as these virtues of the inner life, — faith, hope 
and love, — are embodied in objective interests, in social 
institutions, in the world of the social sciences. The 
objective institutions of the Old Testament and the virtues 
of the inner life of the New Testament are but the outer and 
inner aspects of a fully developed moral consciousness. 
The teachers and idealists of the Hellenistic age were com- 
pelled to divorce their ideals from the political and social 
world of the time; this "internalization" was at the time 
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their only salvation. Our age, however, with its special 
problems, needs a new emphasis. We need not a retreat of 
the inner life from the institutional order but a transforma- 
tion of objective institutions so that they may embody the 
New Testament spirit and ideal. 

The meaning of the antithesis between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament is then the antithesis be- 
tween institutions and states of mind. The institutions 
of society are given in their rough outlines in the Old 
Testament. The New Testament as a whole is concerned 
not with institutions but with an inner state of mind. 
It embodies the philosophy of life of the Hellenistic age. 
But it is a false antithesis to separate the inner individual 
experience and the institutions of society. We ought to 
speak of the inner and the outer or the individual and the 
social phases or aspects of human experience. And this 
clears up the antithesis between the Old Testament and the 
New, for neither the institutions of the Old Testament nor 
the inner ideal of love in the New Testament can stand 
alone. The one gives content, the other gives meaning to 
experience. The Hellenistic ideal of the inner life, taken 
by itself, is a disembodied idea; the ethnic institutions of 
the Old Testament taken by themselves are outgrown forms 
of historical morality. The ethical purpose of the New 
Testament ideal is to raise the ethnic institutions of the 
Old Testament to a higher moral level. Only by trans- 
forming the institutions of the race, whose rough outlines 
are embodied in classical form in the Old Testament, can 
the New Testament ideal save itself. 

J. Dashiell Stoops. 

Grinnell College. 



